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TO 
MR. BROUGHAM. 


On the Brewer's Monopoly, and 
on the Church Militant. 


Kensington, 15 July, 1823. 
Sir, 


Taese two subjects are very 
different in their nature, but they 
press forward with equal claims 
to attention, and you have taken 
a part with regard to both. The 
extent and power of the Brewer's 
Monopoly have been fully exem- 
plified in the defeat of your most 
- laudable intention to cause beer 

_to be sold to the common people, 
unloaded with the expensive con- 
sequences of that monopoly; and 
the character of our Church, “ as 
by /aw established,” which, say the 
Catholics and the Sectaries what 
they will, is the real Church Mi- 
litant ; the character of this Church: 
has heen most amply explained 
by the recent fight for the tithes 
in Ireland. A suort commentary 
on each of these may, however, 


be of use; and, as I mean to in- 
clude in this commentary, a re- 
monstrance in favour of the Ca- 
tholics and against that proneness 
which even their political friends 
always discover to charge them 
with bigotry and superstition, I, 
upon this occasion, address myself 
directly to you. ~ 

The Brewer’s Monopoly arises 
out of the taxing and paper-money. 
system. To supply the people of - 
a whole nation with almost the 
whole of their drink, and to be 
able to shut all others out from 
entering into a competition in the’ 
business : this is a mons(rous con- 
cern. Yet, this concern. is in the 
hands of a very few._men; and to 
take it out of their hands is not in. 
the power of the Government, 
unless it were to take measures. 
for changing the whole of the 
System. | 

The dill, which was proposed” 
by you, would have been a real 
benefit to the country. It would 
have put an end to a great part of ° 
the tippling at public-houses ; it 





would have been a great relief 
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to the land; and it would have 
heen a blessing to the poorest of 
the labouring people. That such 
a measure should meet with little 
support in the place where it was 
brought forward is by no means 
surprising; but, those labouring 
classes, who have been reiused 
this blessing, should know, that 
the biggest ‘* patriots” in the 
kingdom Were amongst its most 
active opponents, However, I 
trust, that we shall have this pro- 
position before Parliament again, 
next year; and then [I should like 
to -ee a division upon it; in order 
that we might have the “ patriots ” 
down clearly in black and white. 
Inthe meanwhile, if we want to 
know what power the brercers have, 
we have only to look at the pro- 
ceedings, as far as they went, on 
this subject. These men own the 
public-houses ; the public-louses 
have great power over the press, 
and still greater with regard to 
elections by “ free and independ- 
ent electors!” The Rumps, in 
London, Westminster and South- 
wark form their chains of con- 
nexion by means of the public- 
houses, the keepers of which are, 
in general, amongst the least seru- 
pulous of all mankind. Not.a few 
of them have resorted to the call- 
ing merely because it is an idle 
life, There is always more or 
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less of villany in_ those, who, 
having no fortune to live on, set 
about to cast off their share of 
labour. These pwlicans, as they 
are called, are, in general, most 
lazy dogs. The low bow and 
fawning look, which they have 
ready for persons with money in 
their pockets, and the insolence 
and hardness which they have at 
command, when they know, or 
t] 


believe, the party to be poor: 


on 
y 


’ - > va 1, . ’ > ~~ J ” 4 
these mark them-out for some of 


a 
ti 


1e worst of mankind, and render 
them partieularly fit to.co-operate 
wiih Rump Committees. In short, 
they have a great hand in putting 
all the Wen patriots into Parlia- 
ment. The patriots of the Wen 
have, accordingly, given the mo- 
nopoly their support. 

lt is right, Sir, that these mat- 
ters should be cleariy understood ; 
because, upon the face of things, 
as they here appear, to call for a 
rejorm of #arliament, and espe- 
cially a reform that would greatly 
extend the suffrage, must seem to 
be absurd. If a borough knave 
were to.ask me, whether I thought 
that arly half dozen. of boroughs 
could have sent men:to do less for, 
or more against, your. Beer Bill, 
than has been dune by the. Mem- 
bers for London, Westminster, 
Southwark, Middlesex, Notting- 
ham, and Norwich ;.if he were to 
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ask me, whether I thought that 
any half dozen of the rottenest of 
the rotten boroughs could have 
produced you less support, or 
more hostility, { should say, NO. 
“ Well, then,” he would say, 
“what good would a reform of 
‘‘ Parliament do? For, here, in 
“ all these places, you have plenty 
‘Cof free and independent elec- 
* tors!” 

This is a pinching question; 
and, it must receive an answer; 


or, we must give our: cause of re- 


form up. I confess, that to elect 
Glory, with a son pushing on fast 
towards being a general in that 
standing army, against the very 
existence of which the father has 
always been railing; to elect the 
younger Flobhouse, when the fa- 
ther is a Comissioner of Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts, and has been a 


placeman nearly all the lifetime 


of the son, while the uncle of him | 
_ was Sidmouth’s Secretary at the. 
_ time of the Manchester affair; to. 
elect Calvert and Wilson ; to elect | 


Whitbread, all the circumstances 
considered ; to elect these (without 
my going farther at present); 1 
confess, that, to elect these, taking 
into view all the circumstances, is 
what cannot be exceeded by 
_ Gatton or Old Sarum. 

But, Sir, we are not to suppose; 
that, if there were a reform, such 
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elections would be made. If I 
am asked, why nof, seeing that 
the electors would be the same, 
I deny this material fact: I say, 
that the electors would not be the 
same. The reat choosers, or 
electors, 
Committees, 


now are, the Rump 
co-operating with 
who act under the 


Monopolizing Brewers. A reform 


Pubiicans, 


of Parliament supposes an end 
to the Brewers’ Monopoly. Those 
sinks of baseness, bribery, and 
corruption, the Brewers’ publie- 
houses, would be broken up.. This 
phalanx of monopoly, no longer 
enriched by the spoils of the 
people, would lose its power. The 
electors (with few exceptions) do 
not now choose any body. . They 
are assembled, and’ sometimes 
drenched and crammed, at the 
public-houses. Thence they are 
marched to tha polling place, 
under the command of an officer 
appointed by the Rump Commit- 
tee. This would not be the case, 
if the Parliament were reformed; 
for the very place of assembling 
would be no more. If, indeed, 
the Brewers’ Monopoly, and the 
paper-money shops, and all the 
rest of the evils of the System were 
to remain; then I allow, that a 
reform would be of no use at all, 
Indeed, it would be farcical to eall 
ita reform. But, it is no sham 
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that we call for: itis for a reform, 
that would make the great body of 
the people really free to choose 
whom they pleased. A reform is 
not less necessary to Wesfminster 
than it is to Winchester. The 
people of the former have no more 
to say in the electing of Members 
than have the people of the latter. 
A Corporation does at Winches- 
ter, that which, at Westminster, is 
done by a Rump Committee co- 
operating with the public-honse 
keepers. 

The Beer Bill would, however, 
if it had been well understood in 
the Wen, have set the people to 
thinking. They might have been 
made to ask the younger Hob- 
house why he did not support it. 
A little preparatory matter ad- 
dressed to the people of Westmin- 
ster would have awakewed their 
attention to the subject. But, the 
fact is, that the landlords thought 
that high prices were coming 
back ; and, if they got those, little 
indeed did they care about Beer 
Bills or about the labouring peo- 
ple. The disappointment amongst 
those who really wish well to the 
country; that is to say, those who 
wish to see the misery and pau- 
perism diminished, has been very 
great; for, the hopes of such per- 
sons, as to the effects of the Beer 
Bill, were very confident, They 





thought, and not without good 
reason, that it would produce a 
visib!e change in the condition of 
the labouring people; that it 
would greatly lessen that misery 
which is now plunging them into 
the commission of offences against 
the law, or, which is really as bad, 
driving them into the toils of a set 
of crafty rascals who are going 
bawling about the country, calling 
themselves Missionaries, and deal- 
ing out what they have the au- 
dacity to call the grace of God, in 
exchange for a part of those pen- 
nies which ought to go to the pur- 
chasing of bread for the half- 
starved children of the deluded 
fanatics. 

Next Session of Parliament may 
see the landlords a little more 
disposed to bestir _ themselves. 
They are so cowed down. . They 
know that they are so detested for 
their conduct of late years, and 
particularly for their conduct in 
1817 and 1819; that they are 
afraid to see any thing done for 
the people, no matter what. They 
feel the fingers of the Jews, strip- 
ping the skins off their backs. 
They perceive that Moses will 
finally skin them alive. But they 
cannot be saved, except. through 
the means of concessions to 
people, and. ,thase... cancessions 
they cannot endure the thought 
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making. Nevertheless, yield they 
must, at last. Out of their houses 
they must walk ; or they must call 
the people in to their assistance. 
One cause of their reluctance to 
eall in the people and give the 
System a blow, is this: a con- 
siderable part of them have sons, 
brothers, nephews, sons-in-law, 
bastards and the like, who are 
tax-eaters. Many of them are 
connected with the. tithe-eaters. 
They-are aware that they cannot 
strike at the Jew without giving the 
whole fabric a shake. There is 
Sir Humbug Thickskull, for in- 
stance. His estate is mortgaged. 
It was morfgaged when his farms 
let for twice as much as they will 
let for now. The rent has’-half 
disappeared, and the mortgage- 
bond remains full ins his: view, 
His estate trembles. He would 
fain have a hit'at the Jew. But, 
mark the dilemma in which he is: 
his eldest son, who’ is to be Sir 
Humbug Thickskull, after him, 
has married the daughter of a 
general; his second son is a 
whisker gentleman, and he is in 
hopes of getting a living for the 
third, while he has a daughter 
married to a great feeder upon 
tithes, and another that he hopes 
© get’ married into the “ dead- 
weight.” ‘This, you * see,’ our 
“ country gentleman’’'js in fact, 


J 
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4 
a creature up to his chin in the 
taxing system. All that his fa- 
mily gets, or is likely to get, may 
be less than what he looses, and 
will lose by the system. Sutil he 
loves the system, for the good 
things it gives him; and he im- 
putes the bad to the Jacobins and 
Radicals. He thinks that, some- 
how or other, he may save the 
estate, and keep the taxes, too. 
He is in hopes that he shall be 
cunninger than other people ; and 
that, if they fall, he shall not. 
Thus his emleavours are con- 
stantly bent towards getting) as 
much as he can out of the taxes, 
instead of being bent towards re- 
ducing the taxes- and preserving 
his estate: the security of the 
Jews is found, and will be found, 
in the greediuess, meanness, bases 
ness and tyrannical disposition of 
the landowners, who know that 
they are detested by the people 
for their injustice towards them, 
and who will never till the last 
moment, do any thing to conciliate 
the people. 2 
These mean and cowardly be- 
ings have recent!y attempted that 
which would certainly have co- 
vered them with everlasting in- 
famy, and from which you mainly 
assisted to preserve them.- That 
attempt shows the desperateness 





of their sitaation and the pure 
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It is 
Before a 


baseness of their minds. 
baseness without alloy. 
man could bring himself to wish 
to be made a huckster of ; to be 
sunk down into one of the lowest 
things wpon the face of the earth, 
and at the same time, to be 
marked out for universal execra- 
tion: before a man could bring 
himself to wish for this, he must 
be unworthy to live. It isa wish 
that never could have arisen from 
any thing but that monstrous mix- 
ture, pride and poverty. 

From this class of men we have 
nothing to expect, except that 
which is the nataral produce of 
You see them ac- 
tually walk out of their houses ; 


their misery. 


actually go away from the country 
mansions where they were born, 
‘and make plece for Jews, real 
Jews, German Barons, ‘Quack 
Doctors, Inventors of Blacking ; 
and you see the mean creatures 
creep off as quietly as mice ; sneak 
away to some watering-place, and 
pretend they are happier than 
ever. It is good to contrast their 
present humility, with the inso- 
lence that they have shown to- 
wards the people for the last 
thirty years. They have been the 
scourges of the common people ; 
they have made paupers and 


they have not dislodged them. 





They are where their forefathers 
were, while their insolent oppres- 
sors are compelled to decamp. 
Gh! it is curious, it is instructive, 
to observe how justice has at last 
found its way to these men, and 
how they have at last been punish- 
ed by the effects of their own 
deeds, by the effects of their own 
They called 
upon the Government to keep down 
the common people. They did 
not like to give up their incomes 


injustice to others. 


for the purpose of maintaining 
armies to effect this object; but 
they called for the borrowing of 
money to maintain such armies. 
The money was borrowed. The 
people were kept down, im pover- 
ished, plundered, pauperized. But 
the money. that was borrowed 
has now to be paid, augmented 
threefold by the acts of that Go- 
vernment who borrowed the mo- 
ney and raised the soldiers. And 
those who urged the Government 
to borrow, and to raise the sol- 
diers, are now to be reduced to 
poverty themselves, in order to 
pay back the money. They have 
no way of escaping, except by 
calling the people in to their as- 
sistance: whether they will do 
that, at last, or give up their estates 
to the Jews, is really a matter of 


4 


; 


miserable beggars of them ; but|very little consequence to the peo- 





jple: matter much more of curio- 
j ‘ 
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sity than. of interest; for a set of 
men, much more mean, much 
more grovelling, much more wor- 
thy of contempt, it is next to im- 
possible for us to see come to 
supply their places. 

In the meanwhile, the Church 
Militant promises to afford us quite 
a. sufficient quantity of amuse- 
ment. Many have been the ad- 
ventures of this famous Church ; 
but I think that which is recorded 
in the following account, taken 
from a newspaper called the 
‘ Cork Constitution,’ surpasses 
any thing. which we have ever 
read of relative to the conduct of 
any parson or titheowuer in any 
country in the world. ‘ Qn Wed- 
‘*‘nesday, the 2d inst. a daring 
** violation of the law occurred in 
‘* the parish of Castlehaven, within 
‘‘ three miles of Skibbereen. The 
“t rector of the parish, the Rey. 
“ KR. Morritt,.finding it impossible 
“to obtain his tithes (therg being 
“three years due), was deter- 
““ mined. to submit his case to the 
“ Bench of Magistrates in. Petty, 
** Session, from whom he received 
“* a warrant of distress, which was 
“entrusted to his proctor, who, 
“with five other. men, were ap- 
‘t pointed special .constables, to 
‘‘ execute, it on, the parties ; and 
" “ party of the police, consisting, 
“of Lieutenant Havkehav, four) 
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‘S mounted and seven dismounted, 
‘“‘ were ordered to assist. Accord- 
‘‘ingly they proceeded to the 
“ oround, where they seized some 
“ cattle, which the country people 
‘* resisted with showers of stones, 
‘“ when the police and constables 
‘“‘ were ovliged, in their own de- 
‘fence, to keep up a consiant 
“ fire, which was as determinedly 


‘* resisted by the country people, 


‘‘ with vollies of stones, which 
‘‘ were kept up with such deter- 
‘‘ mination, that the police and 
‘‘ constables were obliged lo re- 
treat, leaving one of the police 
“andthe proctor killed, and se- 
“ veral of sem wounded. The 
‘country people had two. shot 
‘“‘ dead, and 10 or 12 wounded. 
“ Sach was the rapidity of the 
‘“‘ retreat, that Lieutenant Hawk. 
** shaw lost his cap, which was 
‘* knocked off by a stone, On the 
‘account reaching Skihbereen,. 
“ Capt. Baldwin, with a party 
* of the rifle brigade, and such of 
‘‘ the pulice as were able, hasten- 
‘ed to the place; but we have 
‘‘ not heard of any persons being 
‘taken. The ferocity of the coun- 
‘‘iry people was exhibited in a 


| ‘* most disgraceful manner, having 


“wedged a stone. iato the dead 
‘\ poltce-man’s mouth, which they 
\\foreed inanith-enather !” 
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tithes. The parson sends his) 
proctor, or tithe-agent, together, 
with five other men, special con- 
stables, to execute a warrant, and 
to seize the amount of the tithes. 
Thus fur it may be said, that here 
were nothing but civil officers; a 
proctor and five constables; aye, 
but who were there besides? 
Why, only a party of the police. 
Police ! What, with a lieutenant, 
and four mounted, and seven dis- 
mounted, soldiers. Thus, then, 
here we have this Church of ours, 
sending to seize the goods of far- 
mers or cottagers, for the payment 
of tithes ; and we see it sending, 
to aid and assist in this business, 
a lieutenant and eleven soldiers. 
Call them police, if you please. 
The French call them Gens-d'ar- 
marie. No matter what you call 
them. Here we have soldiers 
sent to collect tithes; and, at the 
very time, too, when the Hob- 
houses, and the Erskines, and the 
rest of the “ patriots” of the Wen, 
are prattling about the hostile 
views of the Holy Alliance, and 
expressing their fears lest that al- 
liance should force its military 
Government upon us, and take 
from us our free institutions! Can 
the Whithreads and the Lamb- 
tons; can the Hobhouses and the 
Calveris ; can the venders of coals 
and of porter, to the poor devils 





who toil and moil in London ; can 
even the brewers’ druggists and 
the porter doctors, who want us to 
subscribe, and to pnt money into 
their hands, for the preservation 
of the liberties of Spain; can any 
of these men show us that in any 
other part of the world, an ad- 
venture has ever been witnessed 
to come up to that of Skébbereen. 
Before [ will put a farthing into the 
hands of the son of the placeman 
Hobhouse, in order to rescue Spain 
from the Bourbons, this Hobhouse 
shall prove to me that the affair of 
Skibbereen is settled. They tell 
us of the monks ‘and friars, and 
jesuits, and inquisitors, and ‘fa- 
miliars of Spain. Let them pro- 
duce us something to surpass the 
attack at Skibbereen. A proctor, 
five constables, a lieutenant, and 
eleven men, to éollect tithes at 
Skibbereen ; and» yet the son of 
the placeman Jobhouse would 
have uigive our money into his 
hands, in order that he may em- 
ploy it to enable the Spaniards to 
resist the machinations of their 
priests! The Committee adver- 
tise for donations of warlike 
stores. Some, I see, send them 
pistols, others -muskets, . others 
belts, others gun-flints. What if 
the boys of Skibbereen were to 
send them over a cargo of stones! 


Wesee what/use they made -of 
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these at Skibbereen., If the son 
of the placeman could: teach, the 
Spaniards to fight after the man- 
ner of Skibbereen, there would be 
much more hope in the Spanish 
cause, than any rational man‘has 
been able to discover in the pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes and their 
friends. 

I pray you, Sir; but I need not 
pray you; I pray those who are 
on the side of the System to-look 
atientively at the scene here de- 
scribed. Here is the parson an- 
ticipating a battle, and sending 
his forees accordingly. The at- 
tack begins by a seizure of cattle 
on the part of the Reverend. Pas- 
tor. His flock resists by a shower 
of stones. The , police and .,the 
constables begin firing, and keep 
_ up a constant fire. So that, these 
peace officers, too, these. consta- 
bles now appear to have had fire- 
arms as well\as\the: police. . The 
parson’s army, then, consisted of 
sixteen armed. men and a lien- 
tenant, besides the proctor. The 
battle seems to. have been obsti- 
nate; and, notwithstanding the 
firing, the country people made 
the army of the Church retreat 
with great rapidity, the lieutenant 
losing his cap, which was knocked 
off with a stone; several of his 
army being weunded, -and one of 
them, together-with ‘the proctot{ 








left dead in the field. Two of the 
farmers were, it seems, left dead 
on the field, and ten or twelve of 
them wounded. The Church, how- 
ever, did not stop here: she was 
preparing for a fresh attack ; for 
a captain and a party of soldiers, 
stationed at Skibbereen, had been 
called upon, and marched off to 
join the Church army. 

This parson had, probably, a 
church in the parish; but it is not 
very probable that one single soul 
of his parishioners ever entered 
that church. The newspapers 
ery out against the ferocity of 
the country people, who wedged 
a stone into the dead police- 
man’s mouth, and forced it in with 
another stone. Good God! and is 
it with things like these going on 
under our nose, that we hear Wil- 
berforce and his like keeping up 
an everlasting cant about ‘the 
slavery of blacks and of Indians. 
Wilberforce writes long humbug 
pamphlets (one of which I shall 
notice in a week or two) long hume 
bug pamphlets about West India 
slavery ; but special care does he 
take never to write pamphlets 
about the wretched people in Ire- 


land, whole parishes.of whom he 


can see receizing the extremé 


un¢tion, without uttering one single 
syllable tending to produce ‘a mi- 
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tigation of their lot. Neverdo we 
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find any of these humanity-mon- 
gers, and especially the Quakegs, 
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of what had been going on with 
regard to the gallant and unfortu- 


attempting to inlerfere in behalf| nate Queen ; but they took this 


of sufferers in this kingdom. df) 


the Government were to ordera 
certain portion of the people to 


have their eyes put out, or their | 
limbs chopped off, never wouid | 


you find a Quaker interfering to 
revent it. When he tatks about 
Sbinanaiy, it is in favour of some- 
body at a great distance; some- 
body that the Government has no 
interest Ut oppressing. Your true- 
blooded Quaker is always on the 
side of the strongest. To be weak 
is sure to merit his neglect, if not 
to bring upon you his hostility. 
Not a nuimane bosom in this whole 
nation remained unmoved in the 
cause of the Queen. Pray re- 
membcr, Sir, how the Methodists, 
the Quakers, and every son of 
cant, andall the main body of the 
fire-shovel-hat gentry; pray re- 
member their conduct, and espe- 
cially that of the Quakérs, who, 
though they did not actually ad- 
dress the King or his Ministers, 
and applaud them for the prose- 
oution of the Qverx, took the ear- 
liest possihle opportunity ef ad- 
dressing and flattering the King, at 
the close of Her Majesty’s terrible 
persecutions. “Those in Ireland. 
Oh! my God, what must an 
Jrish Quaker be! ‘Those in Ireland 
had a pretext for their address, 
though nothing could justify the 
fawning language of it; but the 
Quakers at Liverpool had the base- 
ness to send over an address from 
Liverpool to Ireland ; though the 
thing was not called for ;. and 
though .it was perfectly obtrusive 
and impudent. The cunning aud 
y Slaves were afraid to carry 


his Ministers, that they approved 








opportunity of doing that which 
they knew would be interpreted 
into a mark of their-approbation 
of those things which had filled 
the rest of the nation with feelings 
of an opposite description. 
However, what I have at pre- 
sent to request your attention to 
is, the circumstance that none of 
these humanity gentlemen can 
ever find any body at home wor- 
thy of their care. Thousands die 
of starvation. Slaughtermg is 
going en incessantly m Ireland. 
Scenes such as that described in 
the above extract. {In short, an 
incessant killing is going on; and 
never, upon any occasion, do you 
find Witserronce, or any man 
like him, making a stir in order to 
put an end to these scenes, For 
about thirty years Wilberforce 
has been at work about the blacks. 
Negro slavery has been rendered 
threetold more harsh im conse- 
quence of his efforts. Hundreds 
of thousands of murders have been 
committed in consequence of the 
philanthropic intermeddling. of 
him and others. The whole of 
the colonies of America, together 
with a great part of the United 
States of America, must be com- 
pletely revolutionized, before his 
schemes can be put into practice. 
Ages will not see the thing done. 
There must be the concurrence of 
many nations to the doing of it; 
and still he keeps harping upon 
the senseless string; bat, as to 
the Irish, as to that people, which 
may be xescued.,from ps ye 
horrible state by the passing of an 
Act. of Parliament; as to them, 
who only want wise laws and a 
due. execution of them, mo, effoxt 
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does he ever make. It is the 
same with all the rest of the per- 
sons of this description. They 
are.always beating about to find 
out objects of compassion, who 
are quite beyond their control, 
and with regard to whom they can 
do neither good nor evil. What 
business have we to hunt about 
the world for objects of compas- 
sion, for persons to set free from 
the power of priests; what busi- 
ness have we with subscriptions 
and donations and efforts in favour 
of civil and religious liberty ; what 
business have we to have any 
pretensions of this kind, as long 
as scenes like the above are pass- 
ing under our own eyes. In one 


part of the newspaper, we read 
that the people put the stone into 
the dead police-man’s mouth and 
drove it down with another stone ; 
but, in the same paper we also 


read, that twenty convictions, under 
the ‘Insurrection Act, had jast 
taken place, at the Special Ses- 
sions at Tralee, and that the cul- 
prits had been émnmediately carted 
off for embarkation! And yet 
brewers Whitbread and Hobhouse, 
and the rest of the “ patriots,’ 
say not a word about this while 
they call upon us to subscribe 
money to be put into their hands 
to preserve the liberties of Spain. 

Twenty convictionsmean twenty 
men, at the least, sentenced to 


transportation by ‘two justices of 


the peace and a sergeantat Jaw, 
without either judge or jury. 
Carted off, the newspapers tell us, 
for mer 4 ye et Ilere 
were, ' pre ty, ‘twenty 
fathers of ‘andes, slanted in an 
instant ‘from wives and children, 
whom, in all likelihood , they were 
never 10 ‘se@niore. To be gure 
the stone erammed into the dead 
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police-man’s mouth and driven in 
with another stone, is something 
horrible to think of; but is it no- 
thing to think of; can the huma- 
nity gentry find nothing to think 
about and talk about in the carting 
off of twenty men, leaving pro- 
bably twenty wives and tw 
families behind them; and that, 
too, be it always remembered, 
without jury or judge. 
_ This is only one little instance 
of the goings on in Ireland; but 
it is valuable, though horrible to 
look at, it is valuable, as it shows 
how absolutely necessary the army 
is to the chuach. . The tithes are 
not always collected by soldiers; 
but would they ever be collected 
if there were no soldiers ! ~This is 
the state to which it is come, then, 
is it? This, then, is at last a fact 
no longer to be denied. Very 
long has it been disguised ; very 
long has the big talk beew sent 
about the world. Some men are 
yet coxcombs enough to pretend 
to fear that the Holy Alliance, 
when they have established des- 
putism in Spain, will bring it inte 
this kingdom. Let them go to 
Skibbereen, and their. a hen- 
sions will soon be ~ ipated. The 

slice-man with the stone wedged 
vito his mouth and forced in with 
another, cotld have explained te 
Sir James Macxrerosn, betore 
the accident betel _ the ae 
ing of those words, thee 
os ground oF tiberty. ' | 

Your efforts, Sir, in behalf of 
the Roman Catholics, do not ap- 

to’me to “be of the right kind. 

There'is no a 
effort in behalf You have 
justice ‘for them, » fair 
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but, Sir, all your efforts are vain. 
You can make them very power- 
ful, if you please ; but every thing 
that you can do is in vain, as long 
as the Protestant Church shall re- 
main established in Ireland. It 
is that establishment, and nothing 
more and nothing less, that wants 
to be put a total end to. The im- 
pudence and folly of those who 
pretend that the Parliament can- 
not pass a law to put an end to 
a Church, which boasts that it is 
“by law established,” are quite 
surprising ; or they would be, if 
they were to come from any body 
but the supporters of this System. 
That which has been established 
by law, can be put an end to by 
law; and put an end to this Church 
must be, or Ireland never can 
know peace. Whatdo we want 
more than the battle above re- 
eorded. The people whio fought the 
army of the Church, saw the fire- 
arms, at which they exposed their 
naked breasts. ‘They knew what 
tremendous laws were in force; 
but goaded on by the deep sense 
of the injustice done them, they 
set every thing at defiance. 

I have observed, with a good 
deal of regret, the language ot the 
Morning Chronicle, with respect 
to the Roman Catholics. I do 
not impute to you the sentiments 
of that paper; but I am afraid 
that your opmions lean too much 
the same way. The Chronicle is 
the friend of justice, too. It is 
the enemy of these oppressions on 
the Catholics; but somehow or 
other, it finds out frequent oppor- 
tunities of expressing its regret at 
the existence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion in Ireland; and 
to impute siavish notions and ty- 
ranmca! propensities in rulers, te 
what it calls the bigotry and su- 


perstition of that religion. This, 
itappears to me, has a mischievous 
tendency, and would be ill-timed, 
even if it were founded intruth. I 
am satisfied, /however,) that it is 
not, and | should ‘he very glad if 
the Chronicle would eondescend 
to explain to us a little, what it 
means about the ignorance, the 
darkness, the superstition, the 
bigotry of the Roman Catholics ; 
and what it means, also, when. it 
talks about the enlightened state 
of the Protestant mind. 

Ina case like this, people:ought 
to produce proofs as they proceed. 
The Chronicle produces uo proofs. 
I might, therefore, content myself 
with a simple denial; but fF, will 
go a little further, and will ask the 
Chronicle whether. it thinks that 
there is any thing more absurd in 
the Catholic religion than ‘in that 


of any of the Protestant dissenters, 


or, indeed, in that.of:any Protest- 
ants atiall that is to say, if such 
Protestants resort’ to the employ- 
ment and. paying of teachers. 
Let us examive this: point alittle. 
Here we have the Bible before us. 
It is the word of Gon... There is 
ne room forshuffie here! It.isthe 
word of Gop, or we have been 
taught a most inppudent lies. Well, 
then, it is the word of Gop... The 
Catholics say, that Gop did not 
give the Word to be read and .un- 
derstwod of any body but priests; 
and, therefore, they suffer none of 
the laity to read it.. This may be 
false, but it is consistent; it ise 
cording to the vulgar phrase, plain 
sailing. Protestants, on the con- 
trary, say that Gop has given his 
Word for: ali mankind. .to read: 
What, then, do we want , with 
priests, or teachers of. any kind!? 
Why do we give them our money; 
and keep their »wives. and: famili 
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for them? Is it’ that they «may! 
teach us religion? “What? can 
they teach us ‘better: than Gop 
himself? Come; ‘ket us have no 
shuffle here. Here is Gov’s word 
toman. It is intended to secure 
his everlasting salvation. Has Gop 
neglected to express himself so as 
to be understood; and, that too, 
in so important a case? Who 
shall dare say that? and yet do 
we not say it by our actions, if we 
employ and pay expounders and 
interpreters. 

Thus, if we were to go-no fur- 
ther, | think that we have here 
quite enough to make us hesitate 
before we affect to ridicule any of 
the dogmas of the Roman Catho- 
lies. Their conduct in this respect 


is consistent from first to last: it 
perfectly squares with their’ ex- 
pressed opinions, Our expressed 
opinions, and our practice, are di- 


rectly at variance. We observe, 
in the Catholic Church, a regular 
uniform mode of proceeding. Be 
it right, be it wrong, it is always 
the same thing. There is no varias 
tion whether as to the form or the 
substance. All Catholics, in all 
parts of the world, have one faith; 
and one manner of worship. Now, 
is it not to be somewhat deficient 
in point of modesty, for any Pro- 
testant to pronounce this faith to 
be erroneous; this worship to be 
something ridiculous, when, the 
Protestants are divided into forty 
or fifty sects, each differing mate- 
rially from all the rest, each cen- 
suring all the others, each assertin 

itself to be pursuing the right a 
to Hezven, each asserting, possi- 
tively, or by implication, that all 
the others are in the wrong road ; 
is tt not a little ‘too much for any 
Protestant to pretend,! under cir- 
cumstances like these, to decide 
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off hand, that that ancient religion 
is erroneous, against which he, in- 
deed, protests himself, but which 


is also protested against by so 


many sects, which he has not the 
smallest hesitation to pronounce to 
be in error as to their faith and 
worship. It is being, I must say, 
a little too presumptuous, for a 
Protestant, under such circum- 
stances to pretend it to be a thing 
taken for granted that the Roman 
Catholic Religion is a mass of 
error, absurdity and superstition. 
If, indeed, the Protestants were 
all of one mind; if they could 
agree among themeelves; if they 
could cease to condemn one anos 
ther, the case would be somewhat 
different. But, here are fifty men 
who all at present hold the same 
opinion, concerning a certain mat- 
ter. Something arises to change 
the opinions of some of them. The 
whole of the filty have hitherto 
had the same belief, and their an- 
cestors have had it before them, 
fora great many ages. Twenty 
of them now separate from the 
other thirty. To be sure, the 
twenty, being a minority, does not 


prove that they are wrong. But, 


y mark what happens: the 
thirty steadily retain their old 
opinions, though called upon to 
look well into them; and the 
twenty, though they abandon their 
old opinions, though _ all agree 
in abandoning their old opinions, 
all differ from one another, each 
of them differs from the other nine- 
teen in opinions which he takes up 
in the stead of those old opinions. 
Now, then, what is the result ? 
Here are twenty out of the fifty, 
who , to be sure; but, as 
each of the twenty differs from all 
the test in the opinion; here must 
be nineteen, at least, out of the 
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twenty. who are in error! And is! 


it not. then, to be pretty impudent | 
for a Protestant of anv church or! 
sect to talk as of a matier of course | 
about the ignorance, hlindness, | 
superstition and absurdity of the | 
Catholic relizion ’ 

Ifwecome more to particolars ; 
to modes of worship, and mstances | 
of conduct, as connected with pub- 
lie worship, ean we find any thing 
a thousandth part so absurd, so 
stinpid, so miemptible, amongst | 
the Catholies, as amongst Pro- 
testants. The exhibition new 
going on in ifution Garden every 
Sanday is far more contemptible 
than anv thine ever seen in the 
Catholic Church. have heard. 
indeed, of the women following | 
the preaching and laughing Capu- | 
chins of Rome; but I never heard | 
of any thing else resembling, this | 
Hation Garden show, at which, it| 
m'sanl, Mr. Canxine and other 
Ministers attend. This preacher | 
has been described to me as hiv- 
ing a fine voice, being very elo- 
quent, full of the spirit of grace, 
six feet two inches high, shou'ders | 
of width in proportion, Jong black | 
hair, and a beard like a German | 
serubbing-brush. The church is | 


| 
‘ 
| 
; 
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credulity and gullibility of Roman 
Catholics. That which I have just 
described is now actually going 
onin London. The audience con- 
sists partly of Ministers of State. 
and of Members and Peers of 


| Parliament. This great brimstone 


merchant has the most fashionable 
part of the metropolis for his audi- 
tory. Here we have a specimen 
of the fruit of that light whieh the 
Cronicie tells us is in the Pro- 
testant mind. Can the Chronicle 
cite any instance in which Roman 
Catholic fally have surpassed 
this? Is not Prince Hoenlhoe 
equal to this Scotch dealer-out of 
brimstone and fire What miracle 
of the Bishop of Kildare can be 
less worthy of credit than those 
miracles, so many thousands of 
which are pretended to be wrought 
every year by the lank-haired 
fanatics that prowl and bawl abeut 
England; and that are encou- 
raged, too, in their impudence 
and their miserable delusions ? 
The Chronicle appears to take 
it for granted, or to suppose that 
others will take it for granted, 
that the Reformation, as it is 
called, in this country was a 
decided improvement. | am now 


advertised in the newspapers, al-| coming to the politics of religion, 


most indirectterms. Tickets are/to the political econom 


said to be sold for half a guinea. 
To hear this man bawling about 
the * level lake of fire, the worn 
that’ dieth not?’ and “ the flame 
that is nol quenched ;” to hear this 
stuff bawled out ina harsh Scotch 
accent, people run and push and 
squeeze and:s'rive, as if they were 
endeavouring to get from a house 
on fire. They ran to his fire with 
as‘moch eagerness as they would 
ran from anotherfire. The Morn= 
mq Chronicle frequently enter- 
tains us with stores about the 








y of reli- 
gion; and I do not think that this 
matter is, by any means, so clear 
as the Chronicle appears to think 
itis. When wé are talking of the 
evils of a certain system, we for- 
get very frequently that those evils 
are only such as must have their 
place supplied by other evils, if 
ihe system were-changed. We 
are apt to thmk, that allthe ‘pre 
sent evils, for mstance, would be 


in existence, and the evils of the’ 
Catholie system, too, ifthe systeny 


had not been changed from Ca+ 
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tholic to Protestant. This is a! Chronicle, and to show it thaf the 
very great mistake, and, when we | Catholic Chereh could have a 
have “detected this mistake, we good deal said for it, if any body 
shal! not beso ready to take it for had a mind. It is a bad policy, 
cranted, that rs change of system too, to speak of it contemptuously, 
Was 80 mane for the better. Onr if you-menn to get people to join 
age calls all the ages before it,, vou in obtaining any thing like 
dark oa rude, Now, if I look, justice for the people of Ireland, 
back at the buildings shich were, If I take a look at the conse- 
erected seren hundred years ago, | quences of the Reformation; if E 
nd compare them with those of! see it produce, in the first place, a 
t it day; and the build-| ‘distribution of immense masses of 
bserve, the only things | pu! blic ‘Property am mgst an aris- 
iin for us to judge by; if tocracy, already too strong; if I 
back at those buildings ; see iat pr aduci ing afierwards a 
and make this comparison, I do| struggle b etwreen. different sects; 
not call that age dark cr rade. ending, at last, in a “ glorious 
in the cont rary, I think it full as! revofution,” to sestain which, and 
en Hight tened and as far from being | its consequent change of dynasty, 
rade as the present. Different |a glorious debt became necessary: 
nanners anda different lanruage; | if 1 see it working thus, I am, I 
b ut what have they to do with the | must confess, not so enamoured in 
mimd ? reformat ios in religion as some 
It is very well, as mere Profest- | people are, and net so ready to 
ant railine, for us to talk about|talk of the dark ages of the 
lazy monks and friars; but, when} mon's and friars. They tell us 
our country had those monks and | that, before the Reformation, there 
friars, it : onend necessity of poor were twenty or thirty. thousand 
laws; it had no persons called | monks and friars. Let us put them 
paupe le it had no standing army ;|down altogether, monks, - friars; 
it had no barracks and mnilitary and nuns, at a round filty thou- 
academies; it had no gens-d’ar- sand. Every one to -his taste; 
maire, Or police officers on horse- | and, for my part, I would rather 
hack, w ith swords by their sides. have fifty thousand monks than 
if it had monks and friars, in ad- | fifty thousand taxgatherers, of 
dition to the parish priests, the | which, im those times, there were 
parish priests had no wives and| scarcely any in. the kingdom. 
children. Thus, then; there is a | Men knew of no such thing, and 
good deal to be said before we} little did they dream that. their 
seofi at the religion of our fore- | children would. Far be it from 
fathers, or at any part of its|me to like the monks.” T woald 
forms, ceremonies, or discipline, | have no man live in idleness; . 
I am no " Catholic, observe. 1) under pretence of teaching what 
have the happiness to belong to a} Gov himself has taught; but, if 
church, which is established by |,1 must have one or the other, let 
law. 1 take the Act of Parliament | me have the menks and friars in 
and set the Devil! at defiance; | preference ence to the taxgatherers, 
but, what E wish is;to lay a little has been said about the 
gentle restraint upon the Morniniy ecclesiastical punishments. About 
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the sufferings occasioned by the 
bigotry and cruelty of priests. 
Cruel enough some of them have 
been. Punishments enough have 
they inflicted; but, during the six 
hundred years; or during the 
whole time that the Catholic re- 
ligion was the religion of England, 
did all the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
put together, inflict a tenth part 
of as much human suffering as 
was inflicted by the Exchequer of 
England during only the late 
King’s reign! Talk of the victims 
of the Inquisition, of “ Bloody 
Queen Mary.” To be sure, there 
were some persons cruelly put to 
death, in her reign; but lvok, 
oh! merciful God, at the victims 
of the terrible Exchequer! And 
that, too, for what! We talk 
about Spanish Inquisition. We 
make use of words that deceive 
us. We get into a way of deceiv- 
ing ourselves. Let a list of the 
sufferers in the English Ex- 
chequer, during the last reign, be 
made out; let us have the names 
and state of the parties; their 
age ; the number and age of their 
families; the losses; the ruin; 
the devastation; the death, from 
want, sorrow, or suicide. Let us 
have a list of all these, and then 
let us see what all the Inquisitions 
of Europe can produce. Every 
one to his taste, as I said before; 
but, if I must have one or the 
other, fifty thousand monks and 
friars or fifty thousand taxgather- 
ere, give me the former. My taste 
would make me see the walls of 
& convent with infinitely less pain 
than those of a barrack. An 
association of ideas would lead me 
to results; and I must confess 
that, if 1 must be kept in order 
by the worl, or by the sword 
{or bayonet) 1 prefer the word; 


aud greatly prefer the friar to the 
soldier. To my eyes, the cowl 
and cloak, would be a great deal 
more agreeable than a fierce 
looking cap and sanguine jacket, 
though the former had white 
cock’s-tail feathers flymg from 
the top of it, and h the 
latter were covered with gay lace, 
had jack boots at the bottom of it, 
a horse between those, and a 
sword hanging down by his side, 
long enough to spit three men at 
once. It is all a matter of taste. 
A young girl of twenty might 
preter the cock’s feather Ra 
man; but I, for my part, should 
like the monk. That is to. say, 
of the two; for I want neither. 
There may be something very 
ridiculous in the saying of masses ; 
but, this, again is matter of taste ; 
and, for my part, though a Pro- 
testant as by law established, 
{ would rather hear a_flock of 
monks singing their mattins than 
hear the inhabitants of a barrack 
firing their volleys and rounds, 
though only with blank cartridges. 

I can, for my part, discover no 
one single advantage that England 
has derived from the Reformation. 
I do not believe that it is more 
powerful than it would have been ; 
and, from my soul, I believe it is 
less happy. To show what mad 
work is going on, as to religion, 
to show that nothing is likely to 
be settled amongst Protestants, 
what do we want more than the 
notorious fact, that sectarians are 
roaming all over the kingdom ; 
that they are every where taking 
the congregations away from. the 
churches; and that even these 
sectarians are dividing and sub- 
dividing every day. In, short, 


what do we want mare A em 
‘te fact, that there is a ? 
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called the “ Home Missionar 
Society?” ° deter, Bg 73 we 

The parablé of ‘the! Moat ‘and 
the Beam applies better fo us than 
to any people upon earth. What 
a noise do our newspapers make 
about the .“ missionaries” in 
France! 'What apprehensions 


. from the deep‘ designs of those 


missionaries! Who would, to 
hear this oufery, suppose that we 
had ‘a° band of missionaries in 
England? Mr. Windham once 
told Wilberforce, that his eyes 
were strangely. constructed; for 
that, while he could see the immo- 
ralities of the South, and little 
ones too, he could not see those 
of the horse-races in Yorkshire, 
against which “he never said a 
word. He compared him to the 
butcher, who was hunting about 
after his knife, and who had it in 
his mouth ‘all the while. This, 
however, is the habit.of the coun- 
try. We can see the slavery of 
other nations ; but never seem to 
dream that we ourselves are slaves, 
If we were to hear of such a thing, 
in another country, as the above 
recorded tithe battle, what a noise 
we should make about it! It is 
just thus in the case of the mis- 
sionaries. The existence of them 
in France we look upon as a most 
ominous thing for the liberties of 
that country. But, we can see 
them prowl and bawl about our 
own country without: the least 
alarm ; and, indeed see a régu- 
larly organized body of this de- 
scription, openly established and’ 
openly exercising its functions. 
This Society | the people 
of England as heathen. The 
have two hundred and_ eighty 
preachers, already, and the - a 
rs 
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them, ‘‘ destitute persons,’ desti- 
tute of knowledge of the Lord! 
They eall the places neglected vil- 
lages, and they assert that these 
people; that is to say a very large 
part of the people of England, are 
without the knowledge of Gop in 
the world. This Society has its 
head quarters at the ‘‘ Home Mis- 
sionary Rooms,18, Aldermanbury, 
London ;” and it has four Secreta- 
ries, whose. names are Cosnin, 
Donn, Moore, and Mittar. The 
very existence of such a society, 
in a country paying tithes to the 
amount of six or seven millions 
a year, is a scandal without pa- 
rallel. Here is a Church collect- 
ing its tithes by the aid of soldiers; 
and here is a Society putting into 

rint and publishing that they 
hag already under their care, 
two hundred and seventy-four vil- 
lages, containing a pons ation of 
ninety-five thousand, three hun- 
dred and forty-four souls, whoen- 
joy no means of evangelical in- 
struction. ‘* What then,” sa 
they, ‘‘ must be the general state 
“ of the villages of Enyland? The 
“ Christian heart shudders at the 
** thought !”’ 

‘Either this is true, or these are 
most impudent vagabonds. If it 
be true, what a pretty Church we 
have, after our two hundred years 
of reformation! If it be false, 
what a pretty state we are in with 
two hu and eighty (for that 
is the number that the say they 
have) of bawling blackguards of 
this one description, going about 
England to introduce the people 
to a knowledge of Gov! Avcus- 


ting, when he landed in Kent 
with his forty monks, had, I am 

, too much modesty to speak 
af the ale that day as these 


it yagabonds speak of them 
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now; ang ‘that in print, too, and 
as*bold as brass. They have no 
scruple to declare that the agri- 
cultural population of England is 
in a perfectly heathenish state. 
No offence does this appear to 
give to the Government! The Siz- 
Acts Government suffers this to 
on without the least interruption. 
hardly need say, that money is 
collected by these heathen con- 
verters. Money is always includ- 
ed ; for their object is to live with- 
dut work; and, to do this, they 
must have money. Accordingly, 
they plead most pressingly for 
money. They, in various publi- 
cations, in pamphlets, in sheets, 
in half sheets, in quarter sheets, 








tract the money out of female 
pockets. “‘ The female character is 
“ renowned in Scripture for love 
“to the Saviour of sinners, and 
“ zealous co-operation in the pro- 
‘* motion of his cause... Women 
“ were among the most courageous 
“ and faithful followers of the Re- 
‘* deemer, and in the face of dan- 
“ger, were the last at his cross, 
“and the first at his tomb: and 
“the Apostle speaks of some that 
‘ laboured with him in the Gospel. 
‘Ts there then a pious female, 
“ whose heart is warmed with love 
“to her Saviour, who will with- 
“hold her exertions or HER 
“ CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of 
* an Institution which promises to 


and in sngle leaves, set forth,|“ be the means of conferring on 
in grand array, the works of grace |“ her native land benefits so 
and salvation that they are per-|“ great and so unspeakable?” 


forming. Bat, then, they are in 
want of money. If they had but 
money, they would soon extirpate 
all the heathenishness of the poor 
souls who are now perishing. But, 
without money what can they do! 
Then, onthey press again : “ Smal 
sums,” say they, “ collected, week- 
*Iy, by means of the Sdciety, 
‘“‘ would, in their hands, be to the 
“ Institution what the continued 
* showers are to the river, swelling 
“ its streams till it shall overflow 
“its banks, and, in its course. 
“refresh and fertilize many a 
“moral parched plain” Who 
can read this without thinking of 
the corrupt Burke’s dews of tara- 
tion? He was only of another 
sort of those vermin who live, and 
who will live, on the labour of 
others. The great reliance of all 
the bands of this description is on 
the women ; and, disgusting as the 


cant is, I must give the public a | th 


Y sacs of the way in which 
ese fellows go to work to ex- 





In setting forth the importance of 
their undertaking, and the gain 
that there will be to the nation 
from subscribing to it, they give 
instances: “ One of the mission- 
“aries mentions his success in 
“ teaching adults as well as chil- 
“dren; and, in this work, Ais 
“ wife is engaged; and, not only 
“she, but Ais little child, who 
“may often be seen seated on the 
“ knee of some old woman of per- 
“haps seventy years of age, teach- 
“ing her her letters, that she may 
“ arn to read the Bible.” 

And, with all this before our 
eyes, have we still the impuderce 
to talk of “ Protestant superior- 
ity?” Can any one produce me 
any absurdity in the conduct of 
Catholics to equal this? Amidst 
all this Protestant work is it not.a 
little too much to hear the Morn- 
ing Chronicle daily boasting of 
e superiority of the Protestant 
religion? The fact is, that all 
these sects, all this ridiculous stuff 
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about missionaries; all this raat 
and cant; the whole of it arises 
from there being no generally re- 
cognized Church. A breaking up 
took place, and things have never 
been settled since. They are now 
come to that pass which must lead 
to some great alteration. Itis im- 
possible that things can continue 
as they are in Ireland. No man 
that I know any thing about is so 
likely to do great good, in this case, 
as yourself, if you be so disposed ; 
and, though the facts and observa- 
tions which I have here put toge- 
ther form a very desultory mass, 
they may tend, I hope, ta cenvince 
you, that it will be impossible to 
tranquillize Ireland withouta com- 
lete unestablishing of the “ Esta- 
ished Church.” Scenes like that 
above recorded are merely out- 
ward and visible signs of what is 
passing inwardly and throughout 
the whole of Ireland. England is 
ina different state, to be sure ; but 
the country must continue to sink 
until a radical charge take place 
with regard to the Church. The 
nation cannot get out of its present 
difficulties without great changes 
as to the Debt, the Parliament 
and the Church; and the sooner 
men whe are able to take a part 
in deciding on what shall be done ; 
the sooner such men make up their 
minds, and communicate their opi- 

nions to the publie, the better. 

t am, Sir, 
Your most humble and 

Most obedient Servant, | 

Wu. COBBETT. 





APPLE GRAFFS 
AND STRAW PLAT. 


- Some of ny readers will, eu ’ 
be tired of these subjects! Ton 


however, so fully convinced of 
their importance to the country at 
large; 1 am so thoroughly con- 
vinced, that any of my little arti- 
cles upon either of these matters 
is of more value to the country, 
and ten thousand times more va~- 
lue, than that “ library of the late 
King,” which the present King has 
given to the nation; but which is 
to cost the nation forty thousand 
pounds (to begin with) tor a place 
to put it in, and which is, thus, to 
be another cause of swelling the 
Wen at the expense of the starv- 
ing and pining country; I am so 
thoroughly convinced, that the 
causing of one new apple tree to 
be introduced, or the causing of 
one Leghorn hat to be kept out 
by an English one; I am so tho- 
roughly convinced that either of 
these is of more value to the coun- 
try than the above-mentioned 
library, which is to cost us forty 
thousand pounds, that the fear of 
wearying some of my readers will 
not induce me to be silent upon 
either subject, until I have accom- 
plished my object; or, at least, 
until I have done that, which must 
insure ultimate success, 


Tue Grarrs 


Really promise to be the cause 
of great national benefit. If we 
use our own grafls, we carry the 
canker and the decay of quality 
from tree totree. These Ameri- 
can graffs bring us no canker and 


no quality.of decay. Even if the 


soris were the same, we ought to 
import the grafis. In my last I 


: explained the effects of the ripen- 


ing of the wood ; but, besides this, 
the American trees ate free from 
canker, and from all those diseases: 
that prevent fine growth and great: 





bearing. My graffs of 1821 were 
ys. 
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put upon dwarf standards full 
enough of canker; but, the wood 
from the graffs is very fine. _ The 
finest, | think, that I ever saw in 
England. 

In my last, I said, that I had 
two apples on grafts of zhis year. 
Since | wrote that I have seen, in 
the garden of Mr. Portxrer at 
North End, Fulham, two apples 
upon one graff. This graff Mr. 
Pointer had ‘from me. It came 
from America this year, and was 
nearly five months severed from 
the tree. The apples on Mr. 
Pointer’s graff are Newtown Pip- 
pins, and are about the size of 
walnuts. To be sure, I cannot 
Le supposed to be able to stick 
apples on upon grafts in my own 
garden. But, nurserymen are hard 
to believe; and, therefore, I am 
glad of this opportunity of refer- 
ring to Mr. Pointer. 

A gentleman, who called upon 
me the other day, told me, that 
he wished, last March, to have a 
packet of my grafls ; but that, hay- 
ing no stocks, he spoke to a neigh- 
bouring nurseryman for stocks to 
be graffed in the nursery. This 
professional gentleman assured 
him, that it was a “ mere catch- 
penny.” After this to have trusted 
the graffs in his hands would have 
been folly indeed. The gentle- 
man, therefore, had no graffs. I 
was glad to have an opportunity 
ef taking this gentleman into my 
garden, and letting him see the 
thing with his own eyes. This 
gentleman came from a county 
far North; but, let the reader 
hear what took place in Scotiand. 


“Mr. Cosserr, my Apple- 
“ Graffs did not. arrive until the 
* first weekin May. After steep- 
** ing them in water 24 hours, . 1 


“ put on about sixty graffs, chiefly 
“on the branches of old vigorous 
“ trees, The.whole are doing as 
‘ wellas any graffs I ever had, 
“and, at this early date, apples 
‘are formed on some of them, 
“notwithstanding the long cold 
“and strong drought. Whether 
‘such apples may come to any 
“ degree of perfection is yet to be 
“* secon. R. M‘Gayiy.” 
“* Hamilton, near Glasgow, 
June 30, 1623.” 


I am very much pleased with 
the conduct of Mr. M‘Gavin. 
This is due to the public, if not to 
me. This gentleman isa stranger 
tome. I never heard of him be- 
fore His packet was sent off by 
the coach, and, of course, a pretty 
tossing about it must have had. 
Yet, it is producing him sizty fine 
apple trees, or would if he had 
had stocks. This was not much 
of a “ catchpenny,” then. Mr. 
M‘Gaviy’s graffs cost him, be- 
sides carriage, only fourpence 
each. When the cost is so tri- 
fling, it never can be worth while 
to put on a doubtful graff. I am 
forming a little nursery; and [ 
never put on a graff of English 
growth, Why should I, when 1 
can go back to the American tree 
at once? If this were persevered 
in for a series of years, we should 
see a prodigious improvement in 
the apples of this country. 

When we considerAow dong an 
apple tree is to last; how valuable 
good apples are, and how very 
nearly worse than nothing bad 
ones are. When we consider that 
the tree of the good requires no 
more ground, and that the, fruit 
requires no) more attention and 





expense, than are required in the 
jane of bad. ‘When oue:con- 
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siders, that the tree may be rea- 
_ sonably expected to last twenty 
. years, and that the crop of the 
eood may be réasonably expected 
to be worth a pound a year more 
than that of the bad. When one 
considers these things, is it not 
astonishing, that planters of apple- 
trees are not more careful as to 
the sorts which they plant? The 
real cause of the want of sufficient 
care, in this case, is, that the time 
of enjoyment is not close at hand. 
The tree is a tree; and, as to the 
fruit, that, at the time of planting, 
is not seer, and cannot be teséed. 
If the trees had, at the time of 
planting, ripe fruit en them, we 
should suon have a riddanee of all 
bad sorts. Weare careful enough 
about the sorts of peas and beans 
and cabbages ; but these are only 
weeks distant from eur lips, when 
we put the seed or plants‘into the 
ground : the apples are years dis- 
tant when we plant the trees. 

i have before notified, that, next! 
spring, i will take caré to have a 
collection of graffs for cider-apples. 
The great obstacle to extensive 
and rapid improvement is, that 
gentiemen have not the stocks 
ready to put the graffs on. A 
little nursery will contain a good 
lot of trees. The stoclis should 
stand in rows three feet apart, and 
eighteen inches apart in the row. 
A single rod of ground (16! feet 
each way) will contain more than 
Jity trees. The graffing may 
take place at any age of the stock, 
so that the stock be as big as the 
graff. Phe mode of raising stocks 
is from the seed of crabs, or ap- 
pee To make orthards you must 

iave stocks of crab. If you have 


no stocks of any kind at this ‘time;| 


and wish to have some to pat 
graf's upon next spring, you should 
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prepare a piece of ground during 
the summer, bay some stocks, and 
plant them in rows in the middle 
of October, shortening their roots, 
cutting away the small bushy 
fibres, and shortening the head at 
the time of planting. The earth 
should be very fine, the planting 
done carefully, and if norain come 
in three days afier the planting, 
the stocks should be well watered. 
With these precautions they will 
strike root so early in the spring, 
as to make them send up sap sut- 
ficient to make the grafis grow. 
There is some risk attending it, 
however; but, there is not much 
risk if the work be done well. At 
any rate, a considerable part of 
such stocks will be ready to re- 
ceive thégraffs, and the remainder 
will do tor the next year, insuch 
acase, it is bes*, perliaps, to put 
the graffs on late rathér'than early; 
because the stock will certainly 


order to have as little risk as pos- 
sible, the stocks should not be 
many hours out of ground. ‘Their 
roots should bé exposed to the 
sun and wind not one moment, if 
possible, Mats always at hand 
render such exposure entirely un- 
necessary. In cdse you have no 
stocks and can get none anil have 
apple-trees, the graffs can be put 
upon these. You cut off a bow 
or limb where you please, put on 
your graffs,and thus mix or change 
your fruit. In my garden at Ken- 
sington, there are both pear trees 
and apple trees, which have been 
partially lopped and graffed some 


very fine fruit upon the limbs thns 
produced from graffs, and either 
ck Se at all or poor miserable 
stuff upon the rest of the tree. This 


; 































not shoot so soon as if it had- 
not been re:noved in the fatl In’ 


years ago. And these have now | 
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shows how much depends upon 
the graff. We have very fine 
Chaumontelle pears hanging upon 
a pear tree, all the rest of which 
contains some poor little miserable 
thines of which I do not know the 
name. One ingle limb of a pretty 





large apple tree, which must have 
been craffed in the manner above | 


) | 
described about ten years ago, | 


contains three times as much 
weight of apples as all the rest of 
the tree, and the apples are of a 
fine large sort, too, while those of 
the tree are a poor little hard good- 
for-nothing stuff, nota fifth part of | 
the size of the apples of the graffed | 
limb. Therefore, every gentle-| 
man who has apple trees, whe-| 
ther they be espaliers, dwarf 
standards or tal! standards, may | 
apply his graffs. He will, at any | 
rate, increase the number of the 
sorts of his fruit; and, indeed, .n 
orchard might be totally changed, 
im this way, by degrees, without 
ever ceasing to have a crop. 
Graffs grow exceedingly well upon 
stout siandard trees. There is, 
however, this precaution neces- 
sary; and | give it because it may 
be useful at this time, that you 
must iasten the shoots which come 
out of the graffs, either to stakes 
put into the ground, to parts of the 
tree on which the graff is put, or 
to sticks tied along the hima of the 
tree; you must fasten these shoots 
by tying in this way ; for if you do 
not, the wind will break them off. 
During the first summer, they do 
not get so firmly united with the 
tree as te be able to resist the 
anaes if the shoots be 
long heary. Even those 
gralis which you put upen stocks 


close to. the ground must be se-| H 


eared. when get pl ] 
shoots by being tied to inaleetiet 











or stakes put into the ground along 
side of them. If this be net done, 
the wind is apt to break them off. 
The shoot or shoots become long 
and heavy; the leaves hold a good 
deal of wind, and the graff is a 
poor little thing in point of size. 
It isunable, at any rate, to resist 
the force of the wind, and it snaps 
off. I began to put sticks to mine 


on Thursday last. None of them 
were tied, however, before the 


wind of Saturday came, and broke 
off several of them. Some of the 
shoots are now more than. two 
feet long. The leaves are large, 
and the wind has a great deal oi 
hold upon them. I mention this, 
being very desirous that gentle 
men who have had of these grafis 
may not lose them in this way. 
Upon standard trees they are still 
more exposed. A stick tied along 
the limb of the tree is the remedy, 
and it is effectual. Suppose, for 
instance, yourarm to be the limb; 
the graff to be put on at the wrist, 
and the shoot from the graff to 
come out like one of your fingers . 
tie on a stick from the elbow to 
the wrist ; let the stick project a 
little beyond the finger (the shoot) ; 
tie the shoot to the stick, and then 
itis safe. For the want of doing 
this in time I lost fall two thirds of 
the graffs which I put on in the 
year 1821; and I lost all the 
finest, because the wind had most 
power upon the longest, strongest, 
and finest shoots 





STRAW. BONNETS. 


Tuer has been laid hefore the 
couse of Commons a Retyrn, of 
which the following is a copy. 1 
contains an account of fhe straw 
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hats imported from Leghorn dur- 
ing the three last years, ending 
with the 5th of April in each 
year. 
_ Number. 
Quarter ending 5th July ..1920 27,710 
10th October 1420 11,291 
SthJanuaryl821 5,676 
5th April .. 1621 32,605 





Year ending 5th April. . 1821 77,232 


Quarter ending 5th July ..1821 49,542 
10th October 1821 23,403 
5thJanuary1822 29,549 

Sth April .. 1622 45,607 





Year ending 5th April. ..1822 153,101 


Quarter ending 5th July ..1822 66,537 
10th October 1622 14,797 
SthJanuaryl¢623 10,243 
5th April... 1823 40,468 





Year en‘ling 5th April. . 1823 136,045 


It will be perceived that the 
number more than doubled itself 
from April 1821 to April 1822; 
but that, the number to April 1823 
is not so great. However, in this 
latter year, it from the 
same Return, that three thousand 
five hundred and twelve pounds 
of plat were imported. Probably 
this would make the last year ex- 
ceed the year before. It is curi- 
ous to observe, that in the. first. 
two of the above years, only TWO: 
POUNDS OF PLAT were im; 
ported ineach year. Two pounds 
would seem to be nothing at all ; 
yet, such is the return. The ad- 
vantage which our English plat, 
will have over the orn, will. 
Consist partly in its-not being. cut 
and hacked te pieces as it is ne- 
cessary for the Leghorn hats: to’ 
be, in order to make them into 
bonnets: The knitting of the, 
iaporn hate ig of: course done in 
lialy. That. which is performed 


here is a re-knitting; 


: - 
together into the shape of crowns 






a part of what our people cut out 
the Leghorn hats. This is a 
very tedious piece of work, and 


| there is a patching and a joining 


beyond measure tedious. This 
will not be the case with ours, for 
here the maker of the bonnet will 
have the roll of plat put into her 
hands, instead ofa great Leghorn 
hat, and she will have nothing to 
do but to make it into the shape 
that the fashion dictates. 

I have examined with great care 
specimens of all the Leghorn plat 
and hats that come to England, 
from the very finest to the very 
coarsest. The very finest is such 
as could be made out of English 
rye or wheat straw grown very 
fine. The very finest is. beyond 
all comparison inferior to the bon- 
net of Miss Woodhouse; and 
though we have yet made no bon- 
net, no entire bonnet equal to that 
of Miss Woodhouse (for as yet, 
indeed, we have made no entire 
bonnet at all) we have plenty of 
specimens of English plat.as fine 
as that of Miss Woodhouse, and,. 
indeed, rather finer. 

I stated, some time ago : it was 
in the Eighth: Number of Cottage 
Economy, that the eciety, of: 
Aris, had put specimens of m 
last vear’s straw int the Ban 
of bonnet merchants, requesti 
them to get some of it platted” 
These merchants (with one single 
exception) returned to the Society 
with specimens of plat resembling; 
that which carter boys perform 
with straw mixed with the hair of 
their horses’ manes.. With one 


{single exception,. they declared) 


fist ie diacovery never. could be 


of-any use to couatry. One 
serchart’ told’ me, that die: tite 
ers could not work my straw;, 
tthiey Hurt’ flieir fingers; that: 
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they even brought whit/ows upon 
their fingers! Strange to relate, 
there are, to my certain know- 
ledge, many platters at work upon 
this very straw, and not only are 
there no whitlows upon their fin- 

ers, but they seem to be per- 
fectly well pleased with the work. 
I know of several hundreds ready 
to begin upon this same work as 
soon as they can be supplied with 
the materials, which has hitherto 
heen prevented by the wet wea- 
ther. All this is strange, but 
stranger stil], these merchants, or, 
at least, some of them, are not al- 
together indisposed to purchase 
some of this whitlow-producing 
plat. In fact, some of them have 
offered to purchase of it. They 
have wanted it exceedingly, in 
order to make up along with some 
of their Leghorn plat. Very strange 
indeed this is, that they should 
want some of this very useless 
stuff to use along with the precious 
materials that come from Leg- 
horn! In short, the thing is quite 
settled in my mind. The public 
in general cannot know so much 
about it as Ido; but my readers 
will hear me say; they will hear 
it.with pleasure, that this Leghorn 
traffic must, will and shall be put 
anend to. It is quite incredible 
what coarse stuff we have been 


urchasing from the people of 


taly. I had no idea that any 
thing so very coarse and ugly was 
brought into the country. Coarse 
or fine, tnese Leghorn hats pay a 
duty of five and eightpence a 
piece. That five and eightpence 
is the half, the full half of what a 
coarse fiat would cost making in 
-ngland. The materials of which 
these hats are made are prepared 
in the most careless manner. 
Some of the straws are white, 


Srraw Bonnets. 
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some yellow, some brown, some 
half greey, and some half red. 
The middling kind of Leghorn 
plat is that which is most in de- 
mand. I have made particular 
enquiries into this subject. 1 have 
examined the materials well; and 
this middling kind of Leghorn is 
just about the fineness of some 


plat which I am now having made 


from the smallest of some rye- 
straw, selected out of a rye-field 
at Reigate, about a fortnight ago. 
This is a fact of the greatest im- 
portance. I had some rye cut in 
a field of very poor rye. I took 
the poorest of the poor field. I 
divided the straws into three 
classes; and the smallest class 
makes plat as nearly of the fine- 
ness of a Leghorn bonnet that 
costs a couple of guineas, as I can 
ascertain. If we were to sow rye, 
or, indeed, wheat of any sort; but 
particularly the spring wheat or 
the white-straw wheat; if we.were 
to sow these at the rate of fifteen 
bushels to the acre, upon ground 
quite clean, not very poor in its 
nature, and without manure, my 
opinion is that we should grow as 
much straw upon an acre of 160 
rods as would make four thousand 
bonnets, or four thousand Leghorn 
hats. I have no question of this. 
And the reader will see, therefore, 
how very trifling an affair the cost 
of the straw must be. In sucha 
field there would be of all sizes, 
from the very finest to the very 
coarsest; but I do not believe it 
possible, to grow the straw of any 
grain so fine as to make plat of 
the fineness. of Miss Woodhouse’s 
bonnet. That must be done by 
grass; and, indeed, the grasses 
mentioned by me in former Num- 
bers are equally fit with the straw 
of grain for the making of bonnets 


ft 
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of all degrees of fineness. There 
would be a great variety in ‘the 
colours ; and this variety would 
certainly be productive of no sort 
of inconvenience. 

By looking at the above Return, 
the reader will perceive that the 
creat demand in every year has 
been in the Quarter between April 
and July. What that will be this 
year we cannot_tell; and nothing 
which has taken place with re- 
gard to my discovery can have 
had much effect on the Quarter 


yust ended ; because the orders of 


the plat-importers must have been 
given before the last week in 
May ; and before that week, little 
was known with regard to this dis- 
covery. But, the discovery will 
certainly have an effect upon all 
future orders. There will not be 
much of importation in the Octo- 
ber, January and April Quarter 
next. We shall not be prepared 
with materials for supplying the 
whole of the demand until after 
the next month cf June. Or, at 
least, it is probable that we shall 
not; but, we shall at once, and 
even now, give a check to this im- 
portation ; and we shall, next 
year, wholly put an end to it. I 
have said “from the beginning, 
from the moment I saw the first 
handfal of my bleached straw, 
that we should export straw bon- 
nets to Leghorn; and I have not 
the smallest doubt of the fact. I 
have had some of my plat knitted 
together. It knits equally well 
with the Leghorn; and there can 
be no doubt that it will shortly be- 
come a business all over the king- 
dom to make up hats and bonnets 
in the same way that it is a busi- 
ness to make up shirts and gowns. 
This discovery totally alters every 
thing relating) to the straw manu- 





facture. While this manufacture 
was confined to the straw of ripe 
grain, its rottenness, its ugliness, 
were impediments to its progress. 
When it is found out that straw 
may be made as durable as wire ; 
and when this neat way of putting 
the plat together shall become 
common and cheap, it will easily 
be imagined how perfect the ma- 
nufacture will become, and how 
extensive its use. A lady observ- 
ed the other day, that bonnets 
were as necessary as shoes and 
stockings ; and, indeec, they are 
as necessary, for in cases where 
you can go without the bonnet, 
you can go without the shoes and 
stockings. The matter is there- 
fore of the greatest consequence. 
It would be no trifling thing to 
take this article of Leghorn hats 
out of our Custom-house books ; 
but this is a trifle compared to the 
extension of the manufacture; to 
the introducing of it into parishes 
and families; to the making it the 
means of employing and of feed- 
ing without pauperism a large 
portion of the labouring people. 
Corsert, the Minister of Louis 
the Fourteenth, was immortalized, 
or, at least his name was deserv- 
edly held in great esteem for ages, 
and is to this day, on account of 
his encouragement of certain ma- 
nufactures. [ am greatly deceived 
if he ever encouraged any thing 
of greater importance to’ France 
than this is to England. 

I should very much like to give 
a written answer to all the letters 
that I receive upon this subject. 
The thing, is however, impossible. 
I must therefore content myself 


with making such remarks, offer- | 


ing such opinions and giving such 
information as may form a sort of 
general answer. One of the things 
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to be attended to is, the teaching 
of the labouring people to po 
As to the cutting and bleaching 
and harvesting of the straw, expe- 
rience has suggested nothing more 
than what I have said in “‘ Cottage 
Economy.” But, until now, | 
could know very little about the 
way of going to work to get people 
to plat. I was not fool enough to 
believe any part of the whitlow 
story; but I thought that a little 
obstinacy would have to be got 
over belore we could bring split- 
straw platters to work upon this 
better sort of material. I have 
found no difficulty of this sort. I 
have beard that this sort of obsti- 
nacy does prevail to a certain ex- 
tent in Hertfordshire and Bedford- 
shire ; but this never can be of 
long duration ; and the fact is that 
I find no difficulty whatever in 
getting people to work upon their 
own straws. [am notin a condi- 
tion, as yet, to set great numbers 
to work; but I am quite satisfied 
that I could have five thousand at 
work in one week from this day if 
I had the materials read y. . 

A gentleman has written to me 
for my advice respecting the way 
that he ought to go to work to in- 
troduce platting into his parish, 
where there is not and never has 
been any thing of the kind car- 
ried on. His intention is to make 
use of it as a means of employ- 
mg the labourers’ wives and 
children. Now, if I were in 
his place, this is what I. would 


do. 1 would lay in a stock of 


straw. Having done that, I 
would get, from. Hertfordshire 
er Bedtordshire, a woman who 
well understands platting, Ifshe 
plat the split straw exceedingly 
well, She finds no difficulty what- 
ever in plaiting the round: straw. 
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This I know by experience. We 
have here at Kensington, a young 
woman from. Hertfordshire whe 
does the thing perfectly well, and 
who did it perfectly well from the 
beginning, by only taking a piece 
of Leghorn plat, pulling.it asunder 
and seeing how it was put together. 
It can be no more difficult. to get 
such a person to go into Kent, for 
instance, than to get her to come 
to Kensington. It would be a 
very good way to set her to teach 
iwo or three young girls first. 
Then let her school be enlarged. 
The rest will suggest itself to 
every body. In the course of 
about four or five months,. the 
whole of the women and children 
of almost any country parish in 
the kingdom, would become able 
to take part in this manufactory. 
There would be the pulling: and 
the sorting of the straws, and the 
platting of various degrees of fine- 
ness. A person to teach this toa 
parish is a person to pay well. 
She would deserve something 
more than the wages of three or 
four common drudges of women; 
and also to be treated in a manner 
different from a person.employed 
in common labour, So far from 
encouraging any one to:hope for 
success without acting thus towards 
a teacher, I should, [ must cone 
fess, be very sorry if they were 
to succeed. Such a woman is a 
valuable person. Her talent, not 
despicable in itself considered,.is 
a great yoo solid: utility.. She 
comes to teach yo , not, 
indeed, to si : a ai to 
gabble fanati nonsense, 

re of that.grace of:God, 
w retend to possess 
and. which 3 heir for 
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ledge necessary to enable those 
who are poor and miserable pau- 
pers to get. for themselves food. 
and raiment without cringing, 
canting or thieving. IL should 
suppose that such a person could. 
not have offered to her, with any 
decency, less than board, Jodging, 
(and these respectable) besides 
from ten to fifteen shillings a-week, 
for the space of three, four or five 
months certain. A parish would 
soon feel the benefit of having 
taken these steps ; children, and, 
particularly, pauper children, are 
naturally averse to labour and 
confinement; but, where they are 
chargeable to the parish, it is just 
that the parish officers should so 
far have control over them as 
to compel them to submit to be 
taught to labour; and, indeed, to 
exercise this control over them, 
in the case such as is here sup- 
posed, would be their bounden 
duty. There should, in a short 
time, be no mistress of a parish 
school or parish workhouse who 
did not understand the business 
of preparing straw and of platting. 
This is a real domestic manu- 
facture. Manual and domestic; 
and amongst its benefits, let us 
hope that it may, in some degree, 
at any rate, supersede, or, at least, 
diminish the evils of those scenes 


/ 


of filth and of all sorts of tyranny 
and wickedness, the great cotton 
manufactories, which have now 
got to such a pass that it is im- 


Sa for any man of common 
umanity not to wish to see them 
broker up or samething very. much. 
like it. 

Ifa: parish, speaking of it as a: 
parish concern, were te: have tlie 
people learned. to it_ would. 
need to go no er with, the 





business ; en ne 
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make up the articles of dress. 
would naturally fall into the 
hands ef those who would in the 
country act the part of mantua- 
makers, who go from house to 
house, or who would, in the coun- 
try towns or in London, make up 
and sell the articles as they now 
do <A piece of plat would be 
like a piece of cloth, ora piece of 
linen; and it would not be desi- 
rable for parishes to attempt to 
eatry the manufacture any fur- 
ther. They would sell their plat 
in the country town, or send it to 
London. ‘The labourers’ families. 
would sell their plat to shop-keep- 
ers.in the country town. In Hert- 
fordshire and Bedfordshire, where 
a great deal of this business has 
long been carried on, the platters 
carry their plat into the market- 
place in the market town nearest 
to them. The plat merchants go 
there and buy it, as cloth mer 
chants buy cloth in the market 
places in Yorkshire. 

This is the way in which the 
business willbe carried on; and,, 
with this information, the gentle- 
man to whom I have alluded above 
will be able to form a judgment 
as to the measures that he shall 
adopt. He talks about sending a 
young woman to London to learn 
to plat. In. the first place, there 
are no platters in London, except 
by mere accident; and London is 
a place where wages are too high 
for the carrying on of such work, 
The extension of the thing, the 
commonness of it, the great and’ 
— utility of it ; all these for- 

id the idea of high. wages and 
If 1 did not think. 
wonld be much too 
ve to any one the. 
t fortune, 
d never 


great profits. 
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have thought of taking great pains | there be a sufficiency of plat made 
to introduce it. It is a thing to|forit by one person. Then, what- 
give bread to millions, and n t to|ever others may do, it is not my 
give millions of money to hundreds | intention to exhibit for public in- 
of persons. London, therefere, is | spection any article, hat or bon- 
not a like ly place to contain any | net, until I “have from half a do- 
body to teach platting; m mr, in- {zen to a dozen, exhibiting, alto- 
deed, My es it contain such per- | gether, the various degrees of 
sons. The best in this kingdom | fineness, and forming a regular 


“rs 


are in Hertfordshire and Bedford- | challen: ve to the Leghorn platte ers 
shire. and there is not the smallest | and knitters. It will be fur others 
doubt of any one being able to ob-| to do as they please. To get 
tain them with the means of suit- | ready and to sell when they can 
able remuneration. b and how they can; but it will be 
It is my desire to afford every | for me to give a regular chal- 
facility in my power to persons | lenge; and to pry that my opi- 
wish hing to encourage this manu- | | nions were correct an d that I have 
facture. It, therefore +, ally parish | pretended to nothing that I was 
or any genucman or la dy, i | — , not able to (lo. This Is the more 
part « of the kingdom, should wis! h | nese SSary, as there has been a 
to engage either a_ teacher of} per rson so destitute of all sense of 
pe «or ateacher of kuitting ,| decency, I will not say, of honour 
will, in the Register, insert an | or of just sentiment , but of com- 
advertisement expres sive of their| mon decency, as tp pretend that 
wishes, thes paying only that tax | he mace this same discoverydwenty 
upon the advertisement, which 1 years ago, and that I have as- 
myse am compelled to pay. I} sumed that shich does not belong 
will ¢ e same for any person , to me. 
who wish res to be employed to | Ve know well that, at New 
teach or to perform, Platting or) York, bonnets made in Connecti- 
knitting. Ilaving made this offer, | cut, sell for a hundred and fifty 
I hi ve g gone as far as I can go in| dollars. Some we read of that 
assisting all these who choose tolare sold for a hundred dollars. 
avail themselves of such assistance | Now a hundred dollars are equal 
as Tam able to give. to twenty-two ‘sovereigns and a 
The state of the business, as far|half. Why, ten bonnets, at this 
as relates to the part that am ac- | price , amount to a foriune for a 
tually taking in it, is this: I have| young. woman. We have. just 
nota sufficiency of plat, in Lon-|the same grass in England. I 
don, of any one dese rip tion, to have just cut and bleached plenty 
make either hat or bonnet, thous oh, | of the same grass in my little cow- 
as I said before, I have many per- pasture at Kensington, The same 
suns at work. In the first place, grass infests every farm in Eng- 
atter the straw was harvested,|land, Ireland and Scotland. . I 
there was the pulling and the have made the grass just as bright 
sorting of it. The platters had]as Miss Woodhouse ever made it, 
then to begin. and, a bonnet’ must | and some on'tis as fine as the ne 
be the work of one platter; so that | of Miss Woodhouse’s head. 
ho one can be put together, until om it is as fine as fingers SS 
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work it. Now, these facts being 
as I have stated, and New York 
ladies being as fond of cheap 
things as any other ladies ; that is 
to say, they liking to get the 
handsomest thing that is to be got 
for any given sum of money; they 
being like all other national women 
in this respect, let me ask if it be 
possible to believe that the girls of 
Connecticut will continue for one 
year longer to sell their bonnets 
for a hundred dollars a-piece, 
and some of: them for a hundred 
and fifty dollars a-piece, without 
the girls of this country coming 
in for some share of those great 
bags of dollars? I have no doubt 
at all that the Society of Arts will, 
long before their next day of dis- 
tribution, have presented to them 
a finer bonnet than that pre- 
sented to them by Miss Wood- 
house. I need not say that the 
girl or woman who shall make that 
bonnet will be sure of the very 
highest reward that that Society 
has ever been in the habit of giv- 
ing. I need not say this, for every 
reader must know that it will be the 
case. But, this it may be useful 
for me to say, that the first woman 
who shall plat and knit together, 
or cause to be knitted together, 
and who shall present to the So- 
ciety of Arts a bonnet superior to 
that of Miss Woodhouse, shall inad- 
dition to thereward that she shall re- 
ceive from the Society receive Ten 
Sovereigns as a present from me. 
I make no conditions as to county 
or country, whether she be Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, Italian, Ameri- 
canor French. My award is to 
the merit, and not to the particular 
district or nation. I strongly hope, 
indeed, that it will be an English 
woman that will excel, and am 
pretty sure of it, I mean, how- 


ever, that the bonnet is to be made 
in the King’s dominions, and of 
materials grown in and the natural 
produce of, those dominions. It 
will be quite honour enough to 
Miss Woodhouse to have led the 
way in this beautiful manufacture. 
Thousands of pages of biography 
are filled with deeds, none of 
which deserve to be mentioned 
on the same day with this act of 
Miss Woodhouse. England and 
Italy, and the Netherlands before 
them beth, have been employing 
their ingenuity upon straw for 
many ages, and have been, at 
once, and beyond all measure, 
outstripped by the farmer’s daugh- 
ters of Weathersfield, in the little 
simple State of Connecticut, in 
which one would imagine that 
there was not a single person re- 
siding, having the ambition to 
excel another person in finery of 
dress. This manufacture, in ad- 
dition to all its other recommen- 
dations, has that of coming to us 


from a people the most free, the © 


most brave and the most virtuous 
that ever existed in the world. 





Since writing the above, [ have 
received a letter from a lady in 
Bedfordshire, requesting me to 
send her two.bonnets. She wishes 
to convince the platters in her 
neighbourhood. As soon as we 
get bonnets finished, this lady 
shall have them; but, she may be 
satisfied, that the people will all 
be convinced in good time. It 
was not to be expected, that this 
would be done all at once. It 
was too great a thing to do in so 
sudden a manner. The English 

latters have, unfortunately, 
hoping, to. cry down the Leghorn 
‘ware, instead. of endeavouring to 
surpass it. _ . 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out Excianp: for the week end- 


ing Sth July. 


Per Quarter. 


¢. d. 
eee eS 60 l 
Kye brienvert 66500008 65 7 
Ee cee denann 3 6 
Ts ac eeten nate ee 25 l 
Pe . Vaeveeccausn = 
PU SccSvcccerns 36 4665 


6 rn Eerchar re. Mari: Lai e. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, Ke. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, Sth July. 


Ori > . &. ad. © 


~ 


Various Seeds 129; 





Trish parcels are reduced 2s. per qr. 


The top price of Flour is at length 


settled at 55s. per sack. 


Quarters of English Grain, Ke. 


arrived Coastwise, from July 7 to 
July t2, inclusive. 


Wheat.. 9,486 , Pease......175 


Barley.... 479 | Tares...... 15 


Malt..... 1.355 | Linmseed.... — 


Oats... . 12,730 
TAPS wcvie on — 
Beans... 1,206 


Rape.-..... — 
Brank...... — 
Mustard.... — 


Flax 1]1; 
and Hemp 34 qrs. 
Flour 10,455 sacks. 


From Ireland. — Wheat 2,100; 


Oats 20,295 ; and Rye 25 qrs. 
Foreign.—Linseed 2,970 qrs. 





SMITHFIELD, Monday, Jaly 14th. 


Monday, July 14.—The Market 


on Friday was much about the 
same as last Monday; but the 
trade to-day is brisk at better 


ef ese : 
Wheat..5.045 for 17.443 16 8 Averace,62 6| prices, and the whole will be sold 


SS. Se. ae eae eee. 


3 9 | out. Beef and Matton are both 


Oats ..10.380....13.587 15 10 o, 9| 2d. per stone dearer, and Lamb 


Rye a 2. oe a —~ G> se ee eee Co < 
OGRe . cApebesccs SED © UGsecievaccul @ 
, =e | Pree Bs 3 wo 6 


Monday, July 14.—The arrivals 
fhat came in last week of all kinds 
ef Corn were again very large, 
and though the additional quantity 
fresh up this morning is of no great 
umount, yet the show of samples 
of Wheat aud Oats were consider- 
able. The weather of late having 
been such as most persons consider 
to be very favourable, there is a 
great slackness in the trade here 
ia the sale of every article. 

Wheat is 2s, to 3s. per quarter 
lower than last Monday. In Bar- 
Jey there is very little trade at pre- 
sent. Beans are rather ower, as 
they sell so very slowly. English 
Unis have declined in value since 
last Monday full 1s, per qr., and 





___|may be quoted at a simiiar ad- 


vance, 


Per Stone of & pounds (alive). 


ae Ss Be 
ee 3 6to4 4 
Mutton....... 3 6—4 2 
Winn nace 4 O—5 O 
Pork.......04 3-— 6.0 
Lamb .......4 6—5 2 


Beasts... 1,735 | Sheep ...21,510 
Calves ....270| Pigs...... 170 


NewGate (same day). 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead) 


a. .@ s. 
Beef... .......2 8 tod 


Mutten.......2 8 —3 
Veal cu: cua LUD 1D 1liG§ 
Pork...:......3: 0 —'4 
Lamb .......3 8 —4 


e2ocr o> 
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LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Store of 8 pounds (dead). 





s. “ad ot 
Beef........2 4 tos’ 8 
Mutten...... 2 6-—3 4 
Veal... sais 3 0—4 6. 
Frags .c nce douic 2tbt—4 4 
Lam— ne ose 3 8—4 4 

~ 
City, 16 July, 1823. 
BACON. 


The speculators in this article 
are beginning (only beginning) to 
fee] the consequences of heaping 
up stocks of a perishable commodity. 
It is now discovered that a great 
part of the stock on hand is out of 
condition, from having lain so long 
in the warehouses; so that between 
that which is in good condition, 
and that which is not, there is a 
difference in value of from 12 to 
15 percent. This may be said to 
be the present nominal difference ; 
for, in fact, there is no sale at all 





for that which is not geod. The 


but, as the London public will not 
give a protit upon the present prices, 
the consumption will be checked, 
and the quantity will thereby be 
made to be enough. The buyers in 
the country are giving for Cheshire 
from 70s, to 84s—Prices here: 
Old Cheshire, 66s. to 78s.; New, 
56s. to 66s.—Double Gloucester, 
66s. to 74s.—Coloured Derby, 70s. 
to 74s.—Single Gloucester, 54s. to 
60s, 


POTATOES. 
Sprratrietps.—per Cwt. 
WD ew on ke 3 6 to 4 G 
Middlings......1 6 — 2 6 
Chats. i ccesescsh Om |. 6 
Common Red..0 0 — O O 


Onions. .0s. Od.—0Os. Od. per bush. 


Borovcu.—per Ton. 
Lf ee £3 10to £4 10 


Middlings......2 0 — 210 
CRO, cucccutisns Gas Pe 
Common Red..0 0 — O O 


! 
rage thus far; we shall presently | 
see with what furditude they are en- 
dowed ;: for as the repeal of the salt 
duty will probably cause an early 
and extensive cure of English Ba- 
con, we expect that a considerable 
portion of the present stock will be 
to be held over until 1824. The 
manufacturers are offering to sell 
on board, but there are no buyers. 
—Landed, 40s. to 42s. for the best. 


BUTTER. 


The prospect of a great latter 
make, and a decline in price in 
Holland have induced the trade to 
pause: many now think it too early 
to make considerable purchases ; 
though some ¢ime engagements have 
been made.—Dutch, 88s. to 92s.— 
Belfast, 80s.—Waterford, 73s. to 
79s.—Carlow, 84s. 


CHEESE. 


Cheese is still advancing; ahd the 
Stocks are unquestionably short; 


‘ 





HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay ....90s. tol05s. 
Straw ...45s. to 50s. 

Clover 100s, tol26s. 

St. James’s.--Hay......60s, tol 10s. 
Straw...42s. to 55s. 
Clover..100s. tol®)s. 
Whitechapel.—Hay . .92s. tol98s, 
Straw. 45s. to 48s. 

Clover 100s. tollGs. 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BorouGu, 


Monday, July 14.—We have not 
known for many years the appear- 
ance of the Plantations so generally 


“| bad; it much resembles the pros- 


pects of 1802, which proved only 
£15,000 old duty; at present the 
duty is estimated at £40,000 to 
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£45,000. An advance of fall 10s. 
per cwt. may be stated in the last | 
few days, and much higher prices | 
are asked, but the buyers at pre- 
sent are reluctant to give it. 
New Bags. 
Kent....£3 15 to £4 10 
Sussex....3 5 — 3 16 
New Pockets. 
Kent....£3 l5to€5 0 
Sussex....3 15 — 415 


Maidstone, July 10.—Our Hop | 
Plantations, if possible, are getting | 


more foul every day, and within 


this last week their appearance is | 


materially altered. The vermin in 
many places have literally de- 
stroyed the sap of the bines, which 
are turned quite black. The duty 


is down to £50,000, and unless 


some unexpected alteration should 


happen, even that low daty is con- 


sidered here as mach overlaid. 
Worcester, July 5.—The accounts 


from the Hop plantations are still 


more unfavourable since our last. 
The strong bines, which a week 
ago were tolerabty clean, are now 
much infested with vermin. Prices 
are 3s. to 4s. higher, but not much 
doing. 





